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Grammar School, and the numerous Edward VI Grammar Schools
which stud the country, would rise up before his mind, and he
would give the credit of them to their reputed founder. Even to
those people who credit Wykcham with the foundation of our public
school system in founding Winchester, and credit Henry VII[ with
the cathedral schools, such as the King's School, Canterbury,
Edward VI still stands out as par excellence the founder of schools
and patron saint of industrious schoolboys." l
There is plenty of contemporary evidence to support the modern
view. Thomas Lever, Master of St. John's College, Cambridge,
complains about conditions in the middle years of the 16th century.
Lever refers to the avowed intentions of the Acts dissolving the
chantries as "the alteration, change, or amendment of the same,
and converting to good and godly uses, as in erecting grammar
schools, to the education of youth in virtue and godliness, the
further augmenting of the universities, and better provisions for the
poor and needy." This plain speaking, delivered in a sermon
preached to the King and the nobles in 1550, was the means of
saving the chantry school of Sedbergh. The second witness is
Thomas Williams, Speaker of the House of Commons, who in 1562
drew the Queen's attention to the fact, "I daresay a hundred schools
want in England, which before this time had been: and if in every
school there had been but an hundred scholars, yet that had been
ten thousand; so that now I doubt whether there be so many
learned men in England, as the number wants of these Scholars"
It is because of the number of schools bearing the name of the
reigning monarch that the Tudors have been considered patrons of
learning. The King's Schools (Henry VIII), and Edward VI and
Queen Elizabeth's grammar-schools, are practically all rcfounda-
tions of schools which had previously existed. Moreover, it is very
doubtful if the Tudor sovereigns were even the prime movers in
the work of refoundation. As a rule they complied with the
request of the town or district for the re-establishment of old
grammar-schools. In addition, quite a number of schools were
refounded by wealthy merchants or noblemen who, from loyalty
to the sovereign, when they had obtained a charter, applied the
royal title to the revived school.
For example, the Wakefield Grammar School was granted a
royal charter by Elizabeth, 19th November 1591, as a result of a
petition of the inhabitants of the town,. This school was probably
1 A. F. Leach,   English Schools at the Reformation, p, 1, Constable, 1896.